MARRIAGE
personage, whom Dr Johnson used to call " the first Whig,"
regarded the happiness of our first parents in the Garden of Eden.1
The explanation of Macaulay's sourness is not, however,
obscure. He had decided in the plan of his history that
Marlborough was to be presented as the most odious figure
in his cast. He was the villain who " in the bloom of youth
loved lucre more than wine or women . . . and who at the
height of greatness loved lucre more than power or fame/'
This indictment, the most detestable that can be conceived,
had to be sustained. The whole story of the courtship,
marriage, and lifelong union of John and Sarah was in brutal
conflict with the great historian's theme. The facts could
not be disputed. They proclaim the glory of that wedlock
in which the vast majority of civilized mankind find happiness
and salvation in a precarious world. After nearly a quarter
of a century of married life Churchill, sailing for the wars
from Margate quay, wrote to his wife :
It is impossible to express with what a heavy heart I parted
with you when I was at the waterside. I could have given my
life to have come back, though I knew my own weakness so much
I durst not, for I should have exposed myself to the company*
I did for a great while have a perspective glass looking upon the
cliffs in hopes I might have had one sight of you.2
Sarah, in a letter certainly later than 1689, and probably
when he was in the Tower, wrote:
Wherever you are whilst I have life my soul shall follow you,
my ever dear Lord Marl., and wherever I am I shall only kill
the time, wish for night that I may sleep, and hope the next
day to hear from you.
Finally when, after his death, her hand was sought by the
Duke of Somerset:
If I were young and handsome as I was, instead of old and
faded as I am, and you could lay the empire of the world at
my feet, you should never share the heart and hand that once
belonged to John, Duke of Marlborough.
1 Op. tit., p. 9.                      2 Coxe,i, 158.
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